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THE NEUTRALITY OF CHILE DURING THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 

By Beltran Mathieu 
Ambassador of Chile in the United States of America 

THE FIRST PERIOD OF THE NEUTRALITY OF CHILE, PRIOR TO APRIL 6, 1917 

If the neutrality of Chile be considered with calm judgment in the 
light of historical reality, it offers no occasion for surprise during the 
period that extended from the breaking out of the European War until 
the date at which the United States entered it as a belligerent, that 
is, from August, 1914, until April, 1917. It is in no wise surprising, 
I say, since the unneutrality of Chile would be inconceivable at that 
stage of the war, owing to the circumstances that existed at the time 
in our hemisphere. Beginning with the latter date, the neutrality of 
Chile, if, indeed, much less onerous, stands out as a more significant 
fact, because several of the Latin- American countries "theoretically" 
adopted the attitude of the United States by declaring war upon the 
German Empire, while another group of these countries confined itself 
to breaking off diplomatic relations with that Power. Of the five 
republics that maintained their neutrality until the end, Chile was, 
without doubt, the one that had to show greater zeal to keep within 
the law and to retain the confidence that had always been reposed in 
her by the most powerful nations of the world. 

I have said that the neutrality of Chile, up to April 6, 1917, does 
not constitute a strange historical phenomenon, because the entire 
American continent decided frankly in favor of neutrality from the 
breaking out of the war. No authority upon international law could 
condemn this attitude by germane arguments, nor would all the elo- 
quence of sentiment possess weight against it. 

The whole of America recognized that the situation of Europe was 
then almost unbearable because of the political and military rivalries 
of the great nations, and as a direct consequence of former wars that 
had produced what Lord Grey called "a peace of iron" and what 
Leon Bourgeois called "a peace without justice." The conflict was 
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not a mystery, but, rather, a certainty. It was a subject discussed 
with freedom in books and newspapers, even in the countries that 
cherished no sanguinary designs. Manifold proofs of the fact were 
offered by crises weathered with difficulty — thanks, at times, to gen- 
erous sacrifices on the part of Prance, and, at others, because of "the 
want of an aggressor. 

What was not within the range of human prevision was the brutal 
manner in which the catastrophe was to be precipitated, its magnitude, 
its duration or its transcendency. At the outset, it was the general 
opinion that the war would be short, and therefore its disasters pro- 
portionate. It was never supposed that the combined efforts of all 
the great armies of the world, all its enormous available financial 
strength and all its sources of production — to say nothing of mort- 
gaging the future — would be necessary to bring it to an end. That 
there might be an urgent need, consequently, of theoretical aid, not 
to mention even less, the positive aid, of the Latin-American peoples 
in behalf of the Allied cause, had not crossed the mind of any states- 
man of Europe or America. 

The Powers that controlled the seas were well aware that the 
products of the American continent were at their disposal, and they 
also knew, without any express declaration, that English and French 
influence was already old in Latin America when German influence 
began its work. European literature prior to 1917, even the most 
impassioned, was not disturbed by the neutrality of Latin America. 
It was so easy to argue in favor of that neutrality and to explain it 
as something logical ; and it would have been so unthinkable to claim 
that it. was our duty to follow, without a peremptory cause, the fate 
of one of the belligerents, that no one took an interest in solving this 
perfectly obvious problem. 

On the other hand, beholding the reality of events, it would have 
been folly to suppose that weak and defenseless nations would expose 
themselves to the attacks of a powerful enemy, at a period in which 
the belligerent squadrons of Europe still sailed the remote seas in 
strife for the control of them. It would have been a boastful and 
foolish act for any of our countries, moved by the impulse of a 
chivalry without precedents in the history of the world, to declare 
war upon Germany while that empire still maintained its fleets of 
armed vessels along our coasts. To have engaged in such an adven- 
ture while the one great nation of America did not do so, simply 
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because grounds had not accumulated and because she did not possess 
the effective resources to give value to the act, would have signified 
that there existed in America no kind of international political equi- 
librium, inasmuch as any country was able to disturb it, with serious 
consequences. Admitting this hypothesis, a German naval division 
might have been able to begin hostilities upon the diminutive bellig- 
erent, and then the United States would have felt itself called upon 
to apply the Monroe Doctrine by mobilizing her navy, thus disturbing 
her political situation, and, as a consequence, doubtless jeopardizing 
the results which we have seen achieved since 1917. If, in the years 
of 1914 and 1915, any Latin-American Government had committed, 
of its own accord, the mistake of letting itself be drawn into the 
European War, or if it had abandoned its neutrality because of overt 
acts, it would certainly have prejudiced the interests of those it had 
intended to serve. 

Let us now take up the question from another point of view. 

It is nothing new to say that the United States exercises, and always 
has exercised, a profound moral influence over the policy of the 
Latin- American countries; above all, over the more cultivated and 
prosperous, as they are the ones which receive that influence without 
destroying their personality, but strengthening it, rather. From the 
time of Washington, the austere principles of the North American 
democracy have been an example for our public organisms. If we 
have been children of Europe intellectually, we have followed the 
evolution of North America constitutionally. There have existed mis- 
understandings, ill-will, suspicions and even crises between the United 
States and Latin America ; but all this does not destroy the inevitable 
fact that a huge, highly organized and rich nation necessarily exer- 
cises authority over a group of small nations among which there are 
not many that have achieved a complete moral sovereignty. 

Nor is it new to say that recent years have brought prosperity to 
what some call "The Pan-American policy," that is, an effort at 
material and moral interpenetration in the New World, based upon 
solidarity. This "new policy," whose platform has already been 
constructed, will, with the passing of the years, sustain a magnificent 
edifice. Why demonstrate that the United States is the axis of this 
policy, and that upon her rectitude and morality, as the fosterer of 
it, depends the adhesion or the aloofness of the Latin-American 
countries ? 
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Well, therefore, for this reason the neutrality of Chile, during what 
I call its first period (1914-1917), may not be judged without exam- 
ining the neutrality of the United States, a nation which, because 
of her greatness, was within the orbit of the conflict. 

Chile beheld, without the least doubt, the neutrality of the gov- 
ernment at Washington as the most sincere expression of the law of 
nations. In the same manner, Chile recognized that the reasons that 
caused the United States to take part in the war were based upon 
justice and the exhaustion of all other means. Keciprocally, the 
United States ought to recognize that the reasons which she had for 
remaining neutral until April, 1917, were the same as or better than 
Chile had for maintaining neutrality until the end of the conflict. 

In those days of anguish, when the shock of the great nations seemed 
to have overthrown the rights of the weak nations, the word of the 
President of the United States attained greater prestige than ever in 
Latin America, because in cooperating for the defense of the conti- 
nent, the greater contribution would have to be made by the United 
States. 

On August 18, 1914, President Wilson said, in a proclamation to 
the people of the United States: 

Every man who really loves America will act and speak in the true 
spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness 
and friendliness to all concerned. ... I venture, therefore, my fellow- 
countrymen, to speak a solemn word of warning to you against that 
deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of neutrality which may 
spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking sides. The 
United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name during these 
days that are to try men's souls. We must be impartial in thought 
as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as 
upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference of 
one party to the struggle before another. 

On April 20, 1915, at a meeting of the Associated Press in New 
York, President Wilson expressed himself in this manner: 

The basis of neutrality is not indifference, it is not self-interest. 
The basis of neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fairness, it 
is good will, at bottom. It is impartiality of spirit and of judgment. 

He added: 

We are the mediating nation of the world. . . . We are, therefore, 
able to understand all nations. . . . But I am interested in neutrality 
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because there is something so much greater to do than fight ; there is 
a distinction waiting for this nation that no nation has ever yet got. 
That is the distinction of absolute self-control and self-mastery. 

On December 7, 1915, in a message to Congress regarding German 
plots and the German- American intrigues, he said: 

We have stood apart, studiously neutral. It was our manifest duty 
to do so. Not only did we have no part or interest in the policies 
which seem to have brought the conflict on; it was necessary, if a 
universal catastrophe was to be avoided, that a limit should be set to 
the sweep of destructive war and that some part of the great family 
of nations should keep the processes of peace alive, if only to prevent 
collective economic ruin and the breakdown throughout the world of 
the industries by which its populations are fed and sustained. It was 
manifestly the duty of the self-governed nations of this hemisphere 
to redress, if possible, the balance of economic loss and confusion in 
the other, if they could do nothing more. 

This last was uttered by President Wilson when certain individuals 
were introducing panic in the essential industries of the United States 
by means of fires, attempts at dynamiting, the destruction of vessels, 
and organizations of espionage; when the expulsion of the Austrian 
Ambassador Dumba and that of Herr Dernburg, the imprisonment of 
Lieutenant Fay and of his twenty-five companions, the suit against the 
Hamburg-Amerika, the San Francisco plot, the affair of the Welland 
Canal and that of Lieutenant Wolf von Igel, et cetera, had already 
taken place. At that time also the steamers William P. Frye, Falaba, 
Aguila, Cushing, Gulflight, Lusitania, Armenian, Orduna, Leelanaw, 
Arabic and Hesperian had been torpedoed, involving loss to the 
United States. Already the American petroleum vessels Portland, 
Lama and Vico had been captured. 

Many other direct crimes against the rights and interests of the 
United States and against international law followed in succession 
up to April, 1917, before the patience of the people of this country 
had become exhausted. Even on March 5th of that year, President 
Wilson, when he appeared before Congress to become invested for the 
second time with the presidency, said, referring to the thirty-one 
months that had passed since the breaking out of the war: "And yet 
all the while we have been conscious that we were not part of it." 

The United States had taken one step forward, in spite of herself : 
she had entered upon armed neutrality, which President Wilson de- 
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fined in that same discourse with phrases filled with humanitarian 
sentiments : 

"We have been obliged to arm ourselves to make good our claim to 
a certain minimum of right and of freedom of action. We stand firm 
in armed neutrality since it seems that in no other, way can we demon- 
strate what it is we insist upon and cannot forego. "We may even be 
drawn on, by circumstances, not by our own purpose or desire, to a 
more active assertion of our rights as we see them and a more imme- 
diate association with the great struggle itself. 

In recommending the declaration of war on April 2d, President 
Wilson said, in his celebrated message to Congress: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that their government acted in entering this war. It 
was not with their previous knowledge or approval. 

So profound was the understanding which the American Govern- 
ment had of its duties, and so serious was its decision to break a neu- 
trality which it would have desired always to maintain, that, on 
-June 14, 1917, two months after war was declared, President Wilson, 
in an address on Flag Day, still considered it proper to explain and 
to justify what were the grave and repeated causes that led to the 
declaration of April 6th : 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. The extraor- 
dinary insults and aggressibns of the Imperial German Government 
left us no self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defense of our 
rights as a free people and of our honor as a sovereign government. 
The military masters of Germany denied us the right to be neutral. 
They filled our unsuspecting communities with vicious spies and con- 
spirators and sought to corrupt the opinion of our people in their 
own behalf. 

If the United States, with all its formidable power, entered the 
war only after numerous direct and indirect provocations, and up- 
holding to the end the principle of neutrality as a sacred duty, is it 
logical to think that a weak country like Chile, incapable of adding 
any appreciable weight to the Allied cause and without having suf- 
fered any serious or immediate assaults upon her sovereignty or in- 
terests by an act of Germany, was in a position to enter the war? 

Would it have been worthy of the antecedents of Chile, which at 
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other times was able generously to defend the liberty of Peru against 
the aggressions of Spain, to take a fictitiously warlike attitude upon 
a simple piece of paper, without making any sacrifice of men or money, 
that is, to declare war and not to make war? What would have been 
the juridical basis, the reasonable pretext, for such a fiction ? It may 
be said — and the cheap pragmatists have said it — that she might have 
contributed by means of legislative measures to the suppression of 
German commerce within her borders; by not permitting any mani- 
festations of German opinion; and by confiscating the property of 
Germans. 

This may be answered by saying, first of all, that German commerce 
fell into inanition because of the blockade of Germany and the black- 
lists. The merchants who were able to sustain themselves did so by 
carrying on business with goods from North America. To the second, 
I will say that opinion in favor of Germany was not great in Chile, 
and that, on the other hand, it was not and could not have been 
silenced in the Latin- American countries that had declared themselves 
to be in a state of war with Germany. Confiscation would not have 
been effected with advantage to the country or to the cause, except 
in respect of the interned or refuged German vessels ; and they were, 
in general, laid up, because of injuries done to their engines. Ger- 
many, on her part, would have compensated herself by confiscating 
the deposits of Chilean fiscal gold in the German banks and by dis- 
avowing certain considerable credits that Chilean establishments held 
against German firms. It is worthy of note, besides, that none of the 
Latin-American countries that adopted the fiction of war had re- 
course to confiscation, which is advantageous only when there is actual 
war and is therefore burdensome. 

On the other hand, Chile, by turning over her entire production 
of nitrates to the United States and England, as we shall see later, 
supplied the manufactories of explosives with raw material without 
violating her neutrality. 

I shall investigate, first, in the light of public documents, what was 
the duty of Chile during the conflict, in order to show, afterward, 
that the neutrality of my country was found worthy of the commen- 
dation of the great victorious Powers, without wounding the senti- 
ments of the German people. 

On August 3, 1914, the Government of Chile was informed by the 
Imperial German Legation in Santiago that the German Empire had 
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been at war with Russia from the first day of August. The same 
third day, the Minister of Foreign Relations notified the German Min- 
ister that Chile would preserve neutrality during the conflict. An 
identical reply was given to the other communications by the other 
legations, as the conflict continued to extend in Europe, and new 
"states of war" were produced. 

On August 7th, Chile declared that, although she had not ratified 
them, she would adopt the conventions of the Second International 
Conference of The Hague relating to the rights and duties of neutrals 
in time of war, as the only authoritative rules to which the conduct 
of the authorities and inhabitants of the republic, in the observance 
of neutrality, ought to be adjusted. 1 

On August 14th, a decree of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
communicated to the Ministry of Marine, adopted a similar resolution 
in respect of the Declaration of the London Naval Conference of 1909, 
which had not been ratified by the Government of Chile. 

Upon these two juridical bases and upon the general principles of 
the laws of nations, Chile began her career as a neutral country. Since 
from the beginning the Government desired to exercise all its care 
in maintaining this character, it ordered that, as soon as possible, 
certain vessels of the national navy should be stationed in the prin- 
cipal ports of the republic to render compliance with the rules of 
neutrality effective, as far as might be possible with the means at 
hand, as provided by the Hague Convention. 

Immediate instructions were given to the authorities to exert every 
possible effort to render the purposes of neutrality of the Govern- 
ment of Chile always manifest. During the first months of the war, 
the Government of Chile issued several decrees to the same intent, 
and it is a satisfaction to say that the acts of the authorities and citi- 
zens were in hearty conformity with them. 2 The Government recom- 
mended the federal authorities to abstain from expressing in public 
opinions unfavorable to any of the belligerents, a respect in which 

i Memoria del Ministro de Relaciones de Chile, December, 1914 — December, 
1915, Santiago, Chile, 1918, pages 83-84. 

2 A decree that attracted attention was the one that established as a juris- 
dictional sea of Chile, and therefore neutral, the interior waters of the Straits 
of Magellan and of the southern channels, even in the parts in which the shores 
are more than six miles distant from each other. This gave occasion to an 
exchange of notes with the Government of the Argentine Kepublic, which 
expressed itself as satisfied with the explanation of Chile. 
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Chile did not go so far as the United States when President Wilson 
asked for neutrality of action and thought, not only of the public 
functionaries, but also of all the citizens. 

Chile, like the other maritime nations of South America, compre- 
hended that the observance of neutrality would impose upon her severe 
sacrifices, greater, perhaps, than upon other countries, because her 
coasts were more extended, because of the difficulty of keeping watch 
upon the archipelagoes of the south, and because she had under her 
jurisdiction the Straits of Magellan, an essential passage for vessels 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

To prevent, as far as possible, complications growing out of the 
presence of belligerent units in South American waters, Chile used 
her efforts with the other governments to induce them to adopt uni- 
formly the convention of The Hague relative to the rights and duties 
of neutrals in the event of maritime war. 

Among the measures of the greatest importance adopted by the 
Government of Chile at the beginning of the war, 8 I ought to mention 
the one that absolutely prohibited any merchant vessel — in compliance 
with the Declaration of London — while it remained in Chilean 
waters from using wireless telegraphy, 4 she being obliged to disconnect 
some essential part of her apparatus in order that the prohibitions 
might not be in vain, and to remove the antennae of such apparatus 
when a merchant ship, national or foreign, should have to remain 
in a port of the republic for more than four days. 5 The safeguarding 

s The Government of Chile took steps at once to abate abuses in the expres- 
sions of the press and in public demonstrations, and to regulate telegraphic 
communications with the outside world and postal correspondence with the Cen- 
tral Powers, the relations between the foreign diplomatic agents and the Chilean 
functionaries, the issuance of passports, et cetera. 

* The official communications of the Minister of Foreign Eelations to the 
Minister of Marine of August 14, 1914, contained in the memorial cited, 
pages 84-86. 

5 This last provision was made in compliance with a demand presented by the 
Minister of France, October 8, 1914, supported by the Minister of Great Britain. 
The Minister of France said: "Referring to a conversation which I had the 
honor to hold with your excellency the first 6f this month, I consider it my duty 
to bring to your excellency's knowledge some new information which I have 
received with regard to the employment of wireless telegraphy in Chile in the 
interests of the German naval forces, and which constitutes an infraction of the 
rules and regulations of neutrality laid down by your excellency's government. 
According to this information, which may well be a subject for serious investi- 
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of the extensive coast of Chile demanded of the Government the con- 
stant use of her naval resources. Inasmuch as a permanent patrol 
service could not be established along the entire coast, the idea was 
adopted that foreign merchant ships, exposed to capture or to de- 
struction on their courses from one port to another of the republic, 
should make use of certain trips of the Chilean naval squadron to 
sail in convoy under its protection. 

It was also provided that the islands of Juan Fernandez should 
receive a periodic visit from a Chilean warship, for want of an estab- 
lished naval station there which would have called for resources that 
were not available. In particular cases, a special escort was provided 
for merchant ships, regarding the fate of which in the jurisdictional 
waters fear was entertained. 

Every intimation of a representative of one of the nations at war 
that implied a violation of the neutrality of Chile gave rise, without 
loss of time, to a summary order and to a proper investigation with a 
view to applying the penalty. Provision was also made with all dili- 
gence to prevent baseless denunciations, and to this end the diplo- 
matic representatives were requested, in formulating their claims, to 
indicate with the greatest possible exactitude, the source and ground 
of their complaints. In the case of persons with dual nationality, it 
was determined that the applicant for a passport must establish his 
character as such in the document itself, and that the bearer of such 
a passport might not have a right to the diplomatic protection of 
Chile, if any belligerent country should claim him as a citizen. The 
issuance of passports to Chileans who became naturalized after the 
declaration of war was refused. The granting of Chilean passports 
to foreign citizens was also discontinued. 

The supply of fuel to the cruisers of belligerent countries was reg- 
ulated by a decree of December 15, 1914, after a plan of agreement 
for making certain regulations upon this subject general throughout 
the American continent had been submitted to the consideration of 
the United States and some other countries of America. 

The fact that Chile was a producer of coal led her to recognize at 
gation, stations of wireless telegraphy appear to be operating in Valparaiso, 
not only between the German ships anchored in the bay, but also with a station 
installed at Valparaiso, and which might perhaps be found in the German 
hospital, located in the upper part of the city, or in the very house of the 
manager of the German line of steamers, the Kosmos, at the end of Plaza 
Ancha." 
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once that her situation would become embarrassing in the presence 
of maritime activities on the part of the belligerents, and that Con- 
vention XIII of The Hague, in its articles relating to the supply of 
fuel, was not only inapplicable but infeasible in respect of the neu- 
trality and interests of Chile. Indeed, Article 19 of the convention 
cited provides that belligerent naval vessels may only ship sufficient 
coal in neutral ports to enable them to reach the nearest port of their 
own country; and Article 20 adds that such vessels may not replenish 
their supply in a port of the same Power within the succeeding three 
months. 

The practical infeasibility of these provisions, which would tend to 
grave abuses, being evident, the Government of Chile, availing itself 
of the reservation of rights which Convention XIII of The Hague, 
in the fifth clause of its preamble, grants to the signatory countries 
to modify their prescriptions during the course of war, when expe- 
rience has shown the necessity of such a change, and bearing in mind 
other circumstances, modified its adhesion to the convention cited. 
By a decree of December 15, 1914, it was provided that belligerent 
war vessels might ship only sufficient coal to enable them to reach 
the first coaling port of the nearest nation. The supply of merchant 
vessels was limited to the capacity of their ordinary bunkers or to 
what would be necessary for a direct voyage to a European port, 
provided they gave a guaranty to use the coal not otherwise than on 
that voyage. The Secretary of State of the United States considered 
this decree a definite act that might serve as a basis for resolutions 
upon the part of other governments. 6 Moreover, it was prescribed 
that before effecting the delivery of coal to a belligerent warship, 
authorization should be sought of the Directorate General of the Navy. 

This decree elicited certain observations from the British Admir- 
alty, in that section which has to do with the coaling of merchant 
vessels. On its part, the German Government declared that it could 
not recognize the right of the Government of Chile to decree that 
belligerent war vessels might provide themselves in Chilean ports 
with only coal sufficient to enable them to reach the nearest neutral 
coaling port. Germany considered this measure to be an innovation 
of the established rules of international law, and that it was favorable 
to the interests of the United States, England and France and to the 
prejudice of those of Germany. 

« Memorial cited, page 116. 
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The British Admiralty was tacitly satisfied with the explanations 
given it by the Government of Chile and with the demonstrations of 
good will expressed by the latter to avoid any abuse that might preju- 
dice England. The Minister of Foreign Relations, Sefior Alejandro 
Lira, said: 

The Government of Chile, in the measures which it is adopting for 
the maintenance of neutrality, has no other design than to proceed 
with justice, without causing any person or any country an unmerited 
injury, and whenever new cases are offered for its consideration, of 
sufficient weight to alter its decisions, it will study them with a dis- 
passionate mind. 

As for the concrete cases of merchant vessels that had abused their 
coaling privilege, it was made clear that either the abuse had been 
committed before the decree became effective, or that it had been 
done in spite of the good faith and due diligence of the Government 
of Chile. It was also proven that certain charges were groundless. 

Victualing was regulated according to a system based upon an 
estimate of the duration of the supply computed according to the per 
diem of consumption and the number of the crew, so that, when a 
belligerent war vessel was victualed in a port of Chile it might not 
revictual in a port of this country, save when its supply were ex- 
hausted by the ordinary consumption of the vessel. 

In respect of merchant vessels armed for their own defense, the 
Government of Chile formulated its opinion in replying to the inquiry 
of the British Government: 

That just as Chile had never objected to admitting to its ports, in 
the character of merchantmen, vessels that had been auxiliaries of 
belligerent naval forces, which again become merchant vessels, so 
neither would she object to receiving merchant vessels armed for their 
own defense, provided the respective governments should comply with 
the following conditions : (a) that they should make known previously 
to the Government of Chile the name of the vessel; (6) that, from the 
ship's roll, passengers, merchandise, layout and armament of the 
vessel, it should appear in reality that she was a merchant vessel. 
If a vessel arrived without compliance with the provision for previous 
advice, it would be treated as under suspicion. 7 

The German Minister asked that the English cruiser Orama be 
interned at Valparaiso for having taken part in the attack upon the 
7 Decree of the Ministry of Foreign Relations of July 7, 1915. 
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German cruiser Dresden, within the three-mile limit of Chilean waters, 
and the Minister of Foreign Eelations replied: "The fact of the vio- 
lation of neutrality has not been made clear, and, besides, the Orama 
had reached Valparaiso in fulfillment of the humanitarian mission 
of bringing in the wounded Germans from the Dresden." 

A similar request was presented by the German Minister in respect 
of the English cruiser Kent, which, after the sinking of the Dresden, 
entered Valparaiso and sought the use of the dock of Talcahuano to 
make visibly necessary repairs. The Minister of Foreign Eelations 
declared that the case of the Kent was covered by Article 17 of Con- 
vention XIII of the Second Hague Conference, "a provision," said 
the Minister, "based upon the permanent grounds of a lofty altruism 
that must have preeminence over the transitory purposes of the sanc- 
tion that inspired the second paragraph of Article 9, invoked by the 
representative of Germany." 

Nevertheless, in order to provide for future cases, it was decreed 
that thereafter no belligerent vessel guilty of having violated the 
rules of neutrality would be admitted to ports of the republic, except 
in the case of damages provided for in Article 17 of the above men- 
tioned Convention XIII. 

I shall now present a fact that may not be passed over without 
special mention and which shows the correctness with which our chan- 
cellery proceeded. When the Imperial German Government notified 
neutrals on January 31, 1917, that there would be established within 
a short time a maritime blockade zone around England, France, Italy 
and the western part of the Mediterranean wherein "any ship found, 
even if it be neutral," would be sunk without any consideration what- 
soever, the Government of Chile, although it did not fear for its own 
vessels, as it would not send them to that zone, openly condemned 
that inhuman determination. 

That measure, in the opinion of the Chilean Government, amounts 
to the restriction of neutral rights, to which this country cannot sub- 
mit, because it is contrary to principles long recognized in respect of 
countries not at war. The recognition by Chile of the step taken 
by Germany would be equivalent to a departure from the strict neu- 
trality which she has observed during the present European conflict. 
Chile therefore reserves her liberty of action to insist upon her rights, 
in case of an attack upon her ships. 
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THE SECOND PERIOD OF THE NEUTRALITY OF CHILE SUBSEQUENT TO 

APRIL 6, 1917 

What may be called the second period of the neutrality of Chile, 
that is, from the entrance of the United States into the war, was 
easier to meet, because, as the German warlike activities had disap- 
peared from the Pacific long before, and as there were no reasonable 
grounds to fear that they might return, Chile found her task of vigi- 
lance much simplified. The control of suspicious persons in our 
territory was now perfectly organized, both by the Chilean authorities 
and by the system established for the issuing and visaing of passports 
by the foreign consuls upon whose responsibility depended the char- 
acter of the individual. Besides, with the progress of the war, police 
methods and the personal identification and movement of passengers 
were sufficiently perfected to permit an almost complete vigilance. 

From the point of view of international policy some have inter- 
preted the neutrality of Chile, after 1917, as a demonstration of the 
fact that the United States did not have sufficient ability to draw 
with her into the war the other American countries of relative 
strength. Some have attributed the Chilean and Argentine neutral- 
ity to a fantastic German influence, the secret of which no one has 
discovered. The truth is, however, that Chile remained neutral for 
the same reason that she had been so hitherto, that is, because she was 
not affected by any of the grave causes that determined the decision, 
of the United States, when the German policy had "prevented her 
from being neutral," according to the expression of President Wilson. 

For Chile, neutrality continued to be a duty. "It is our manifest 
duty to do so," President Wilson had said in December, 1915. "It 
was manifestly the duty of the self -governed nations of this hemi- 
sphere to redress, if possible, the balance of economic loss and confu- 
sion in the other, if they could do nothing more." 8 According to the 
sound doctrine of President Wilson, a conflict of such magnitude 
could not be entered "by our own purpose or desire, but by circum- 
stances." 9 

So be it; what "circumstances" could effect a change in policy 
on the part of Chile? For us, as for the United States, "the purpose 

s Message to the Congress of the United States, December 6, 1915. 
» Address of March. 1917. 
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or simple desire" was not a sufficient cause for war, to make war, 
nor much less the desire to simulate a war of the spirit, in order to 
obtain advantage without any positive sacrifices. Nor did the fear 
of the conqueror ever enter our minds, either, because our neutrality 
was honest ; and the idea of reprisals against a country that, in the 
extreme silence of the world, keeps within the strictest law, was not 
even remotely presumable. 

Italy and China entered the conflict, because it affected them vitally 
and because they had other reasons for doing so; Eoumania and 
Greece, because they were insistently besought and because they found 
themselves in the whirlpool, lent valuable cooperation. Portugal sent 
her troops to the battle front. Brazil aided, also, to a certain extent, 
in guarding the waters of the equatorial Atlantic. 

Chile was neither solicited nor compelled, because she was not in- 
volved in the political causes of the war nor in its sphere of action, 
and because no one considered that a nation so far removed from the 
theater of hostilities might be useful as a military or financial entity, 
while she was so as a factor of production, for which peace was 
essential. 

The United States, once in the war, never intimated to Chile the 
propriety of abandoning her neutrality. She did not believe that 
Latin America was involved in a casus foederis derived from Pan- 
Americanism. She did not exercise any pressure upon Chile or the 
Argentine Republic, to the end that these two major nations of the 
south should accept as theirs the offenses that Germany had been 
guilty of toward the interests of the United States. Her campaign 
among the nations was limited to showing the governments and peo- 
ples that the United States was carrying on the war with justice and 
without any desire for conquest or indemnities, and impelled solely 
by the necessity for defending the cause of democracy. 

Nor did the United States understand that the Pan-American pol- 
icy, whose program was shaped in the First Pan-American Financial 
Congress, held in Washington in 1915, would be weakened by the fact 
that in America there were neutral and unneutral countries. We 
have already seen that hitherto the Pan-American policy did not mean 
an alliance, but the basis of a moral, social and commercial inter- 
penetration derived from a mutual understanding. 

It is pleasant to relate that the neutrality of Chile was highly ap- 
preciated by the United States, and that this country continues to 
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regard Chile as an efficient collaborator in the constructive work of 
Pan- Americanism. 

VIOLATIONS OP THE NEUTRALITY OF CHILE ON THE PART OF THE 

BELLIGERENTS 

The British steamship Orita was detained upon the high seas by 
the British cruiser Glasgow and compelled to deliver a hundred and 
three pouches of mail intended for national residents and foreigners 
in Chile. The claim being established by appeal to Convention XI 
of The Hague, England maintained that the law set up in that con- 
vention referred to such correspondence as might be found on board 
a neutral or enemy vessel only, and not upon a belligerent ship under 
the nation's own flag, as the Orita was. Nevertheless, the British 
Government declared that in this particular case it did not desire 
to insist upon what it believed to be its right, and it issued orders to 
return the pouches. 

The numerous merchant vessels under the German flag that were 
scattered along the coasts of Chile when war was declared gave rise 
to several complications, because many of these ships were converted 
into auxiliaries of the German navy, and it was necessary to treat 
them as vessels of war. On more than one occasion, the cases were 
open to doubt, as the German Government never gave official notice 
of the status of such vessels, and it fell to the Government of Chile 
to determine it, on the basis of its own investigations or from ante- 
cedents obtained from neighboring governments. As a rule, in attrib- 
uting to these vessels the character of auxiliary cruisers for violation 
of Chilean neutrality, they were notified of the requirement to leave 
the port in which they lay at anchor within twenty-four hours. Those 
that did not comply with this order were interned, de facto and by 
voluntary act, until the end of the war. In settling the question in 
the manner in which it did, the memorial of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations said: 

The Government of Chile stated the question in the following 
terms : Either the German Government admits, as its silence indicates, 
that these vessels form a part of the Imperial German Navy, or it 
denies them their character as such, thus leaving them in the position 
of vessels of private ownership that engage in acts of war or that 
cooperate with them upon their own responsibility, which is charac- 
teristic of vessels denominated piratical, and which makes them sus- 
ceptible to confiscation by the state in whose territory they are found. 
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The steamers of the Kosmos Company were those that violated our 
neutrality with the greatest frequency and therefore they were de- 
clared auxiliaries of the Imperial Navy, and hence interned, because 
they did not leave the Chilean ports within the required twenty-four 
hours. They were ordered to discharge their supplies of coal, until 
there should be left them only what was necessary for harbor service. 
When the German naval power disappeared from the waters of the 
Pacific, the Government of Chile heeded the observations of the Ger- 
man minister and moderated the severity of the measures taken 
against these vessels. They were granted freedom to sail at their own 
risk, subject only to the general rules of neutrality which the Gov- 
ernment of Chile had decreed, without prejudice to contingent cir- 
cumstances which might compel a renewal of the rigor of the former 
decrees. The violations participated in by the steamers Santa Isabel, 
Bdkotis, Luxor, Memphis, Amasis, Karnac and Goettingen were per- 
pectly defined. 10 They all consisted of clandestine aid given to the 
German fleet. 

The press of Chile published, November 20, 1914, a declaration 
attributed to the agent of the Kosmos Company, according to which : 

Every German steamship, although it belong to private companies, 
is placed under orders that are to be given by the German Admiralty. 
The captains of vessels must, above everything, obey the instructions 
they receive from war vessels, and, in the event, proceed with entire 
independence and even without giving any information whatsoever 
to the agent of the company. 

These words explain clearly why the German merchant steamers 
so often violated the neutrality of Chile. 

Infractions committed by belligerent war vessels are chargeable 
against Germany and Great Britain, as I shall hereafter proceed to 
state. 

A German naval division, composed of twelve units, remained off 
the Island of Pascua, at the close of 1914, for five days, and it there 
took on a supply of provisions greater than what was normal in time 
of peace, thus violating Articles 12, 15 and 19 of Convention XIII 
of The Hague. The Island of Pascua is a very remote Chilean pos- 
session that belongs geographically to the system of archipelagoes of 
Oceania, and therefore it was almost impossible for Chile constantly 
to safeguard her neutrality there. 

io Memorial of 1914-1915, page 156. 
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Another German naval division, composed of seven units, remained 
for seven days in the bay of the Juan Fernandez Islands, conducting 
three prizes (the French vessel Valentine, the Norwegian, Helicon, and 
the American, Sacramento), from which were passed fuel and victuals. 

On December 6, 1914, the war transport Prinz Eitel Friedrich en- 
tered the port of Papudo without obeying the rules of the port regula- 
tions; and she disembarked fifty-eight of the crew of the English 
steamship Charcas, which the same German transport had sunk off 
the coast of Chile. 

On March 9, 1915, the German cruiser Dresden anchored off the 
Bay of Cumberland (Juan Fernandez Islands) and sought permission 
to remain for eight days in the port in order to make repairs upon 
her engines. The maritime governor refused permission on the 
ground that the request was suspicious, inasmuch as the engines of 
the cruiser seemed to be in good condition when she entered the port. 
The authorities understood that it was a lack of coal that had in 
reality compelled the cruiser to await there the arrival of some auxil- 
iary ship ; and, in view of this, they gave her peremptory orders to 
leave the bay within the required period. She did not comply with 
the order, and they notified her that she was interned. 

The Island of Pascua was the object of a new violation on the part 
of the auxiliary cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich, which cast anchor for 
eight days in the Bay of Angarroa. There she shipped coal from 
the French sailing vessel Jean, brought in as a prize. She also disem- 
barked a body of marines upon a deserted spot, and they established 
a point of observation upon a hill. 

The energetic protests of the Government of Chile, presented to 
the Imperial German Government on account of these five violations, 
were answered in a manner that did not wholly satisfy the Chilean 
Government, and as a consequence, the Government further insisted 
upon them, with a more abundant accumulation of data. The chan- 
cellor, Zimmermann, promised certain excuses for these incidents at 
such moment as conclusive proofs might be obtained that the neutral- 
ity of Chile had been positively violated. 

The German cruiser Dresden was attacked, July 4, 1915, at her 
anchorage in the Bay of Cumberland, within five hundred meters of 
the shore, where she was interned, as has been seen above. The attack 
was made by a British naval division composed of the cruisers Glas- 
gow and Kent and the auxiliary Orama. The flag of parley raised 
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by the Dresden being ignored by the attackers, and her explanation 
that she was in neutral waters being rejected, she received an order 
to surrender, which was not obeyed. Then the English vessels opened 
fire upon the Dresden, and her crew blew up the vessel. The Gov- 
ernment of Chile, which had already protested against the presence 
of the Dresden in the territorial waters, protested, in turn, to the 
British Government, on March 26th, on account of the act of violation 
committed in attacking the German cruiser under such circumstances. 
Sir Edward Grey replied four days later, stating that he deeply 
lamented any misunderstanding with the Government of Chile, and 
that, abiding by the facts "as stated in the communication made to 
them, they are prepared to offer a full and ample apology to the 
Chilean Government." Sir Edward Grey ended his note by saying: 

But in view of the length of time that may be required to clear 
up all the circumstances and of the communication that the Chilean 
Government may have made of the view it may take of the informa- 
tion it has of the circumstances, his Majesty's Government does not 
wish to qualify the apology that it now presents to the Chilean 
Government. 

In order to terminate this paragraph, I desire to mention that the 
crew of the German cruiser Dresden, sunk at Juan Fernandez, was 
interned by the Government of Chile upon the Island of Santa Maria, 
it basing this action upon Articles 57-60 of the Convention of The 
Hague of 1899 concerning the laws and uses of land war, and upon 
the provisions of Conventions V (second paragraph), X (Articles 
14 and 15) and XIII (Articles 3, 21 and 24) of the Second Confer- 
ence, the import of which is : Every belligerent armed force that shall 
enter a neutral territory must be interned, whether in the case of 
those who are wounded or shipwrecked, or of persons who have the 
neutrality of the state. The German Government declared that this 
internment was inadmissible because the crew of the Dresden had 
been forced to land upon Chilean territory only as a result of the 
violation of international law committed by England. Germany main- 
tained that "no international practice or convention was applicable 
to the case as it was a question of an occurrence not foreseen by in- 
ternational law. ' ' " The British Government was consulted regard- 

ii Note of von Eekert, Minister of Germany in Chile, replying to a proposal 
to set at liberty within the territory the crew of the Dresden, provided they 
would give their word not to participate again in hostilities. 
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ing the case, in order that an agreement might be reached that would 
not violate the principles upheld by Chile, and that government held 
that ' ' in view of the events which had occurred in the United States 
(fires, explosions, et cetera), it was dangerous to set at liberty this 
crew who might set about injuring British commerce." The crew 
of the Dresden was kept interned until the end of the war, not with- 
out new incidents, one of which was caused by the wrecking of a 
transport of the national navy, the Casma, sent in pursuit of certain 
interned fugitives. The Casma was a transport of eight thousand 
tons and of great value to the country at that time. Moreover, the 
maintenance of this numerous crew has caused the Government of 
Chile enormous sums, which are still to be recovered. 

A French Claim. — The Government of Prance demanded of the 
Government of Chile, in severe terms, compensation for the capture 
and destruction of the French ship Valentine, torpedoed by the cruiser 
Leipzic of the Imperial German Navy in the jurisdictional waters 
of Chile. The Government of Chile energetically rejected the impu- 
tation of culpable negligence in the observance of neutrality, made 
by the French Government, and it ordered an especial investigation, 
which threw no light upon the precise spot in Which the sinking of 
the vessel had taken place, in spite of the fact that the investigation 
was carried on with the aid of the captain of the Valentine himself. 
When the defense of the Government of Chile was presented against 
the charge that the French Government addressed to it, the latter 
did not insist upon its demand. 

EXPRESSIONS OP APPRECIATION REGARDING THE NEUTRALITY OP CHILE 

I transcribe here some of the expressions of appreciation which 
the scrupulous attitude of Chile during the war has called forth from 
the Government of Great Britain, whose friendship and whose inti- 
mate knowledge of the country and of our history are traditional, 
from the days in which an English sailor, Lord Cochrane, was the 
originator and admiral of the first Chilean squadron, now a century 
ago. The British Government, aware, besides, that our extensive 
coasts — more than four thousand kilometers — could only be guarded 
in so far "as the means at its disposal allowed," as runs Article 25 
of Convention III of the Second Conference of The Hague, was able 
to give to our efforts all the value they possessed, since, in reality, 
they exceeded "the means at our disposal," to the point of sacrifice. 
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So well did the British Government recognize this that during the 
war it presented Chile a small squadron of submarines and an aerial 
fleet of fifty combat planes, with all their accessories and installations, 
as an extraordinary compensation to Chile for having conceded to 
Great Britain two powerful dreadnoughts, several destroyers and 
other minor vessels, which were being constructed at English ship- 
yards. 

Sefior Alejandro Lira, Minister of Foreign Relations of Chile, in 
the memorial of his department, 12 said, addressing the Minister of 
France : 

The effort displayed by the Government of Chile, was particularly 
advantageous to the British maritime commerce, to the extent that the 
amount of the latter has been a hundred times greater than that of 
any other belligerent or neutral flag, including the French. Of im- 
mense value, consequently, is the judgment that has been elicited 
from the government most affected in the interests of its nationals in 
respect of the attitude of the Government of Chile during the present 
European conflict. 

In the month of November, 1914, the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions of Great Britain, Sir Edward Grey, delivered to the press of 
London, the following official communication: 

Statements have recently appeared in the British press to the 
intent that Chile has failed in the observance of the laws of neutral- 
ity. These declarations are not in accord with the facts, and they do 
not in any way reflect the opinion of the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

Sir Francis Stronge, the Minister of Great Britain in Chile, con- 
firmed this opinion of his chancellery in several official communica- 
tions to the Ministry of Foreign Relations of Chile, as I am going to 
demonstrate with certain quotations gathered from documents: 

Permit me to thank your excellency for the promptness which has 
been displayed by the Government of Chile in taking up this subject 
[the measures for the observance of neutrality], regarding which I 
have already informed the Government of His Majesty. 18 

I fully recognize that the Chilean Government and authorities have 
shown great zeal and activity in their efforts to protect the neutrality 
of Chile." 

I desire to express to your excellency my appreciation of the atti- 

12 Memorial of 1914-1915, page 197. " Note of August 15, 1914. 

"Note of October 6, 1914. 
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tude of the Chilean gunboat in thus protecting a British vessel against 
an attack in Chilean waters. 15 

The Admiralty trusts that the old traditions of comradeship that 
unite the British and Chilean navies will move the Government of 
Chile to do all that it can, within the limits of neutrality, to seek and 
to rescue the officers and sailors wrecked upon the coast and islands 
of Chile. I hardly need to say that when these instructions were 
despatched, Sir Edward Grey had not yet received a telegram of mine 
in which I informed him of the rapid and generous action of the 
Government of Chile in sending a transport to the place of the recent 
combats and in conveying adequate instructions to the authorities 
of the littoral. 18 

I have the honor to communicate to your excellency my sincere 
thanks for the rapid measures that the Government of Chile has taken, 
in despatching a war vessel for the purpose of preventing the British 
ship Oronza from being attacked in the territorial waters. 17 

I know too well that the application of Chilean neutrality has 
imposed a task too heavy upon the Chilean naval forces, and I feel 
myself restrained from formulating a petition that will increase their 
labors. 18 

I have the honor to communicate to your excellency that I have 
received a telegram from Sir Edward Grey in which he instructs me 
to express to the Chilean Government the satisfaction which his 
Majesty experiences over the measures that Chile has taken to main- 
tain her neutrality by holding temporarily the vessels of the Kosmos 
Company and by preventing them from shipping coal. 19 

I think worthy of mention, because of their importance, the words 
of Sir Maurice de Bunson, who visited the Republic of Chile as a 
special ambassador in 1916, and of Lord Curzon, the Minister of 
Foreign Relations of Great Britain. Sir Maurice expressed without 
reserve his admiration of the conduct of Chile during the war and 
of the organization of our country, affirming that it was there he 
found an environment of deepest sympathy with England. Lord 
Curzon, at a banquet given in London a few months ago, in honor of 
the special embassy of Chile, presided over by Sefior Ismael To- 
cornal, pronounced a discourse filled with the most pleasing demon- 
strations of friendship for Chile, and he said that, in all the course 
of the relations of Chile with Great Britain, there had never occurred 

is Note of November 1, 1914. " Note of November 6, 1914. 

i« Note of November 7, 1914. is Note of November 23, 1914. 

19 Note of December 3, 1914. 
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a disagreement. Referring to our neutrality during the war, he qual- 
ified it as wise and correct and not lacking in benevolence toward the 
cause of the Allies. 

CHILE AS A SOURCE OP RAW MATERIAL POR MUNITIONS 

The National City Bank of New York, in a report upon the economic 
and financial condition of Chile during 1919, said, in discussing salt- 
peter: "The nitrate industry has served to an extent not exceeded 
by any other in the war which has ended with the vindication of the 
cause of liberty. ' ' This phrase would need no comment, if I did not 
have to add a special observation that nitrates are a Chilean monop- 
oly, since she is the only country that produces this salt. In time 
of peace, it fertilizes the fields and it has saved many countries from 
agricultural exhaustion; in time of war, it is the raw material of 
explosives. It is not an exaggeration to say that Germany owed her 
defeat in part to the impossibility of obtaining abundant and cheap 
raw material for her projectiles. When the war broke out, her stock 
of Chilean nitrates did not reach a million tons, according to what 
has been said. The German chemist Oswald, mentioned by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, editor of The Popular Science Monthly, wrote some years 
before the war: 

If today a great war should break out between two great Powers of 
which one were to prevent the export of saltpeter from the ports of 
Chile, it would thereby make it impossible for the enemy to continue 
longer than its ammunition supply would last. 

Well then: it being known that Chile neither put any obstacle in 
the way of commerce in saltpeter nor raised the price of it to any 
considerable extent, could the most exacting enemies of neutrality 
overlook the fact that, by this mere act alone, Chile rendered more 
assistance than if she had entered the war without a direct motive, 
thus exposing the plants for the elaboration of saltpeter to the danger 
of destruction or interruption? 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, the head of the raw material division of 
the War Industries Board of the United States, testifying at the 
custom-house before a subcommittee of the House committee which is 
investigating war expenditures, declared that the nitrate situation 
became critical for the Allies in the spring of 1918. At that time, he 
said, a break of from thirty to sixty days in the flow of Chilean 
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nitrate to the munition factories of England, France, Italy and the 
United States would have caused all of them to close. "If Germany 
had seized her opportunity and bought up the Chilean nitrate fields 
and closed them down, it is horrible to contemplate what might have 
happened," added Mr. Baruch. 20 

Chile did not give Germany this opportunity. On the other hand, 
the Government of Chile bought from the German nitrate operators 
all their production of nitrates and paid for it -with the gold that 
Chile had deposited in Berlin and Dresden. These nitrates were 
immediately resold by the Government of Chile to the Allies. 

NEUTRALITY DOES NOT MEAN INDIFFERENCE 

Neutrality is a juridical state constituted by the special duties and 
rights which war creates between belligerents and other nations. This 
juridical state, however, does not signify indifference, as President 
Wilson said, nor is it "neutrality in the face of crime," as excited 
extremists have said. 

Chile, as a social collectivity, showed a passionate interest in the 
events of the war ; the invasion of Belgium and the tragic fate of that 
nation excited the deepest sympathy among the society of my country, 
which at every moment was profoundly moved, as is natural in the 
time of misfortune, by that people, smitten by the sword of a crushing 
military power. It is not germane to speak of our material aid given 
to the sufferings of Europe; it is sufficient to know that Chile is the 
Latin- American country that contributed most to the Red Cross and 
other beneficent institutions. Lucien Guitry wrote in Le Figaro, of 
Paris, a beautiful article to pay homage to the generosity and nobility 
of Chilean society. 

I think I am stating an incontrovertible truth when 1 affirm that 
the neutrality of Chile, legal and necessary, was in accord with the 
measures of good government; but also it is true that the majority 
of the people of Chile, because of their peaceful sentiments, their 
traditions of culture and their old bases of intellectual formation, 
heartily sympathized with the fall of that militarism whose first 
victim was the German people itself. 

Chile complied with her duties as a neutral, without being indif- 
ferent. 

20 The New York Sun of December 11, 1919. 



